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years point to certain broad conclusions which may be sum-
marised as follows:

(a) That throughout the whole course of its history, the industry
has registered steady, continuous, and sometimes even marked, pro-
gress.

(6) That up to 1921-23, the import duty, being either altogether
non-existent or very nominal, played little part in promoting that
development.

(c)  That both the spinning and the weaving branches of the industry
had been able to capture a substantial and increasing share of the
home market before obtaining the differential advantage under the
tariffs of 1921-22 and 1930-31.

(d)  That the steady expansion of output and the predominant
position in the home market continued during the general trade
depression that had set in in 1922-23, and that the comparative data
regarding output and imports in recent years do not show in any
way that the progress of the Indian industry was being hampered
by any unusually severe foreign competition.

(e)  That considering the severe world-wide and prolonged nature
of the depression in trade and industry, the financial condition of the
efficiently managed mills has been fairly good1 in recent years and
hardly called for support at the expense of the tax-payers.

(/) That the critical financial condition of a great many of the
Bombay mills and some of the up-country mills is due to incom-
petence, inflation of capital, extravagant dividend payment, grave
labour unrest, inelastic wage-rates, and serious, and sometimes fatal,
defects in the institution of managing agency, which practically
controls the Cotton Industry in Bombay and elsewhere.

(g) That the financial difficulties of the weaker and comparatively
inefficient mills are due in a great measure to the existence of keen
and growing competition within the country, and much less to the
severity of foreign competition.

(h) As we saw in the previous chapter, the high revenue tariff of
1921-22 had already enabled the mill-owners of India to levy a con-
siderable tribute from the consumers of cotton cloth in the country.
We also saw that the Government of India by abolishing the cotton
excise duty in 1925 had sacrificed an appreciable amount of legitimate

1 A competent investigator states that though the Indian Cotton-mill
Industry, in common with that in the rest of the world, has not had a very
remunerative period of late, yet the return on the capital invested in it,
on the average of the last ten years, has been higher than that of any country
in Europe or America, and that the only country where the Cotton Industry
has fared better than that of India is Japan. (Vide The Cotton Industry of
India, by A. S. Pearse, p. 64.)